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ABSTRACT 

If educational administration preparation programs 
are to become more effective, basic premises need changing. 
Behavioral and social science knowledge must be deliberately included 
in the design, structure, and utilization of training programs 
drawing on the theoretical and empirical literature of socialization 
of adults in complex organizations. The periods of pre-entry 
socialization, early on-the-job-socialization, emd formal setting 
socialization should not be neglected. Wheeler^s theoretical model of 
socialization interaction could facilitate effective training 
programs. The autonomy norms of university professors and the 
organizational structure of universities are problems retarding the 
incorporation of socialization knowledge into program designs, but 
those responsible for preparing educational administrators need to 
know that behavioral and social sciences can provide systematic 
guidance relative to program design and operation, and are means for 
increasing capability to train more competent educational 
administrators. (Autbor/DH) 
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Thsre Is Increaslxig clainor regarding the ability of professional 
preparation programs to train ccnpetent practitioners. Proers-TS c3almlng 
to Improve tlie effectiveness of educational adirlrdetratcrs are as 
vulnerable, perhsqps more, as those designing to train doctors, clergy, 
lawyers, nurses, teachers, and others whose ^license to practice" 
is linked, directly or Indirectly, to a period of fonrbl prepara- 
tion for the role. 

While the questlOT of the rfJation betvreen knowledge and 
practice is not a new one, it poses a particularly vexlrg 
problem for those concemed with the preparation arjd training of 
ccnpetent professional practitioners. In this areria, as perhaps 
in no other, the clarity of the relation betv?een theory and practice 
is crucial — arid yet the relr.^icn is frequently clouded. 
Preparation programs for educatlonfd adir.inlstratrcrs are frequently 
criticized for their failure to adeq^-;ately relate theory (espoused 
by faculty In unlveratty settings?) to practice (theory-ln-use 
guidliig administrator behavior In the field) Hie recent 

^Chtis /.rpjTTis and Donald A. Scbcn, Theory in P ract ice; Increasing 
Professional Effect ivenegs, Jossey--Bc'!is Publishers, I^F^. 



excitement surrourdlJig the en^rgence of corrpetency/performance-based 
adrdnlstrator preparation prcgrams reflects this observation that 
current training programs are not adequately preparing effective 
educatlwial adrlnlstrators. 

A major concern addressed in this paper Is that such changes 
In the focus and the locus cf preparation will not result in the 
expected Increase In ccapeter.cy ar^ng educatic*ial adrrlnlstratcrs. 
Irideed^ as Bridges and Eaehr (19T1) Indicate, most studies of 
educational adRlnlstraticn show little relationship between the 
amount of fcnral training ar-d subsequent Job effectlwness of 
administrator practiticners, as perceived by supericra and 
subcrdir-ates* The reasonir^ under lylr^gHhe discussion to follow 
is that the current basis for the design and operation cf pre- 
paration programs is inadequate to tlie task of producing ccinpetent 
admirJLstrators. 

It is proposed that (1) historical trerids In preparation programs 
represent periphe r a 1 char;ges that have not produced any fundamental 
shifts in the knowledge and value premises underlylr;g the struc- 
ture of training programs themselves; (2) systemic change in 
the basis upon which programs are designed and operated will be 
necessary If deSt»dclncrx?acf s m pr:;gj:*am effectiveness are to be 
realized; and f3) lncorporat;Lng empirical and theoretical kno&- 
ledgp from the behavioral ar>! social sciences In the structure and 
operation of such programs offers one means of substantially 
increasing their capability fcr training more coerpetent educational 
administrators. 
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TFEND6 IN PRSPAMTia? FRTGRAMS 

While there tes been no systeiratic mechardsr. for the mcr^torins 
of preparatioi. prcgrar^ (Silver, 197^4), a 19?3 study by the Univer- 
sity Ccur.cil for Educational Ai^dnlstratlon identified ten historical 
trends emerging over the last decade. BrieHy, prepsraticr. programs 
are increasingly characterized by their tenrier.cy to: 

1> State their purpose in mere ^p^ratlor^l ^^nms; 

2) Inccrfcrate ideas arid research findings ft-om the 
social awi behavioral sciences; 

3) Train educatlCTial ar^J other adniinlstratcrs in 

4) SiS^illency cf ideas ffa. the^hi^lties; 

5) Snect ncre specialized £r.d more dlscipllr^-based 
knowledge and skill; 

6) BeccHje more flexible; 

tS Define orogram stnacture mere clearly, 

8) Increase the her.ercger^lty of students recr.dtcd; 

9) Increase the -.'arlety of instnictional approaches 

10) SSia^the quantity and variety of field ^^pericnces. 
^re are three ar^rgent trends ncted In a 197^ report by Mlver: 

1) Increasing field orientation; ^ 

2) llSreSirS attention t^ car?.etency/perfon:ar.ce-.based 

prcgramcilng; ard ^ ^ * 

3) Increasing integration with other departinents. 

These thr^ emergent trends arA the ten hdstcrical trerds In prepara- 
tion programs reflect .,}^t is tenr:ed first^rol;^. Watzlavrtck, 
Weakland, and Fisch (197'^) defir^ a first^^rder change as •'one t^^r 
occurs vvlthln a given system which Itself remains uncharged...." 
•IWLs is dist ji1eais^*d frcir. ^.^rond-order change which these autlK.rs 
defined as "one ^^se occurrance charges the system itself." 

Ihere Is little argirent residing tl'^ pesltive contrlbutlcn 
of th- many first-cnier changes reflected in the Mstoriccd trer^is 
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characterlzli« preparatlcn prcgrams. However, the level on which 
these changes cccui^ haw net effected any fUidatsental reallgrr*?nt 
or alteratlcr. cf the fact and value prttnises upon which these training 
prcsrams are de8lgh«J and operated; content and delivery-mechanlana 
changed scmewhat, but the basic prograir structure remained about 
the san«. Hie eniergent trends toward an Increasing field crlenta- 
tlon arzi an Increaslrg attention tc carpetency/perfonnance-fcased 
prcgranring are cf a slnllar natui^. -Olnfy alBC represent first-order 
charge in which the basic systeir. renalns essentially unch-ir^ — 
the locatlcr.. the criteria, and perhaps e-^tn the tralnerc then^^elves 
nay be altered, tut the overall system upon which the tralrdr« 
prcgram Itself is designed and operated remains the same. Or^ can 
predict, vilth seme degree cf certainty, that f Irst-crder charge of 
this nature is net any more lUcely to produce more ccnpetent 
adhdnlstretors than previous changes of the first order. 

EFFECTIVE PP EPAj^TrnM PRnQRAfE: THE MECESSnY 
OP SECOND-O RDER C^IANGE 

If preparatic*! prcgiana for educational adirlnistratore are to 
become more effective, the benlc precjises u^cn which these programs 
have been b'ullt must be changed. Ihe second-order change proposed 
here is to move from mere inclusion cf behavioral and social science 
Knowledge as part of program ccr,tent to the deliberate utilizatlcn 
of that ame knowledge in the design, structure, and operation of 
these programs. Thus. In aldltion to tt« current incorporation cf 
such knowledge Into program content, inuch of t^* saice kncwleOge would 
be used as the basis for decliions ccnceming the selection and 
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prccesslng cf students, as well as for deeislons about prcgram stpjc- 
ture and Its relation to program purpose. Ihe theoretical ard ejrplr- 
Ical literature caiceiT5lr« the socialiiatlcn of adults In ccnt^lex 
orgardzaticns Is rich In Joxwledge relatli^g directly to the desi©! 
arid operation of prcfecsloral preparation prcgranjs. 



0RSANI2ATICT;AL socialization and FKfiK'^ REEESIGN 

Pi-eparation programs for educational adndnlsirators have 
systematically l^iored three cnacial periods In the developsnent of 
adrcinistrator practltlcr^rs. Ihe first of these concerns informal 
leainlng cccuring in the period Ijnrediately prior to entry into a 
fonnal preparation prcgram. The second neglected area Is the 
leaiTlng and personal adjustirent which occurs durirg the period 
following farrnal preparation and credentiailing of success nil 
car^dates — the first several years on the Job as an admlnistratcr. 
A third period of neglect concerns the prospective adirinistrator's 
experiences in the fonral training program itself. While sccJal- 
izatlon phencniena c-ccuring during mid and late stages (Bridges, 
1965 ar/l ScheUi, 197^) of the admLnistrator's career cycle are also 
important areas cf ccncem, they will riot be discussed here. 

Pre~exitry Socialization 

Ihe idea that prior experience hap some effect on later learning 
is rot new. Brim, among others, suggests a powerful notion--^ 
that personality development is in part a result of new-role learning 
by individuals (I960). 
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Rfcent x«3earch by hlUtA (1966) and Greenfield (1973) suggpst 
quite Btrcngly that the Quality and variety of experience during 
the teaching years coodlticna the nature of the work-wcrld 
crlentatlon held as an adnlnlstratcr. While there has long 
t«en an assumed (but net validated) relation between mmber of yearg 
as a teacher and qualification for adrJLnlstratlve certification, 
Elfiod'B and Gi-eenfleld'e fl«ilngs Indicate that It is net the length 
but rather the quality of the «qperience during those yesrs that 
counts — acre specifically, what does the teacher learn during 
these years as an crgjanizatlcnal meirber. 

The evidence Indicates that a perlfd of antlclpatcry social- 
ization (r*rton, 1968^ occurs prior to ar pairallel with the fortnal 
afteinistratlve preparation program. A ftjnctlcn of qualitative 
differences in the nature of the adnlhistrative car.dldate's experi- 
ence durlr« this period la that candidates acquire different, 
degrees of knowledge and faiaillErlty regarling the nonns, values, 
practices and general woric-world orientations of the adirdnlstrative 
groijp. Yet, most fomai preparatlcn programs are designed and 
operated as if none of this Informal learning occured. 

Another factor warrantlr^ consltleratlcn is the special long- 

* 

term serial character of the socialization ejfperlences of teachers 
and admlrilstratcrs. Educators are probably wvlque In their long- 
term exposure to the roles they'll eventually assume as adults 
(Blood, 1966). If preparation prograns are to train more effective 
a<»nlnlstratcr practitioners, then: It seems of parancunt lirportance 
that they be deslgrjed and operated In a manner that reflects 
awareness of these and ot^er pre-«r.try role*l»amlng phenarena. 
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farl y Qvlhe-Jcb p ^Mir^tian 

A reomt stpdy ty Ibscaro (1973) Indicates that the early m-the- 
Job sociallzatlfln Into tl» prlncljjalshlp p!«eentB a prcblfinatlc sit- 
uation for tte new role ccci^jant. WiUe the specific nature of the 
prbbleoBtle aituatlcn aay vary acccnlli« to InSiviaial differences 
acenili^ frtm earlier learning about the role-daiands of the 
prlnclpelflhlp. It aeau evident that adjustasnts will be made or 
attainted by the nsw atelnistratcr In an effort to reAioe the 
discreiieney between actual denawSa the aituatlxn and the initial 
ccneeptlam teld by the iwnatwit for the role. It would appear 
alvmtaeeoua, if a najor purpoee of preperaticn progrsBB la to 
pm^iOe proepeetive educational adhdnistratoca with ecae realistic 
ooneepticn of the role deaanda on ateiniatratorB, to build into the 
curricula of fonal tralnlr« yruat -a is sens learning and practice 
opportinitiea tlwt would at least "tip-off** the proapective ataln- 
iatfiifetn'tlat sane role adjuatmenta nay be neceaaary. It la reason- 
able to a8B«e that the early on-thc-Jdb aodallzation period ndght 
thereby be faclUtated. 

Altho^h Ma3can>'8 study was Uadtod to the eloaentary 
prlndpalahip, it aeew reasonable to speculate that parallel 
phenoiena say well, follow initial entry into any new role. 
Fbr eanple, Lortie'a (1959) atudy of lawyera is indicative that 
acne aaount of pereoMl adUustment was neoesaitated oocng first year 
lawyera In their deallxv with the problenatic altuaticn of "naming 
a practice" (havli« to aet 4> an office, service cliente, and the 
like.) Itoe case of nadieine (Becker & Oeer, 1958) offers another 
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exaiple of ths necessity to naks adjustments to uiantlcU>ated 
pedbleBBbic sifoiatlons confmRtlng new role occn^pants. Recent re- 
search by Buchanan (197't) doeunants other "adjustaient" phencnena 
concerning the socialisation of mnagsrs in Moric arganlEBtions. 

As the foregoifls suggests, much is likely to occur after 
fomal preparation, during the early on-the-job eoclallsation of 
the new role Ineuotoent. It an. reasonable that the first ynar 
eqMrlences of newly appointed educational aftninistrators could 
deliberately be enhanced to the extent that they were prepared to 
deal with, m& have sons knowledge dt>out, tte problenatic situations 
likeV to be encointered on the first, and perhaps succeeding jobs. 
These probleoB will vary acccatllng to ^llfdlfferences In the earlier 
enticlfptory soclallzaticn experiences of IncudMnts and (2) differences 
In the nature of the newly acquired role. Again, IVirther study and 
testing of these and relatedlphenjoena would seem to off^ hl^ 
premise In tenns of providlrg those responsible for the fonnel 
prsparation of educational adknlnlstrators with salient data tt)out 
the nature of problens likely to be encountered during the first year 
cn the job. 

Soclallgatlcp in Panal Settlntg 

!Zhere is such that lA krwNn about ths soclallsatlcn adults in 
the context of cccplex oirBViizetlQnal, settings. Howsver, the design 
and execution of existing preparation p roBfesi H for educational 
atelniatratars does not eppmr to reflect what la Vnorn about these 
socialization piroceases In general, nor do they reflect «hat is 
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known about epeclUc acclallzatlon phencnena relating directly to 
foroal and Infowcl learning among educatlawl adndnlstrators. The 
social science literature abounds irtth theoretical constructs as well 
as ai5>incal data which would instructive to the desigr^ of such 
fonnal preparation programB. 

A theorttical model which could facilitate the develcproent of 
marc effective training proejwos is the paradlsa developed by 
Wheeler in which he posits that socialization outccojea ai« in part 
a ftmction of the interaction of six dljnensions, three at the 
organieational level and three at the indlvWual level (iqfi?). 
Wheeler speculates that the moat favorable outcomes would occur 

... in settings where the typical recnilt is 
motivated and capable of leainlng both the laanns 
and the required perfonnances, and where the 
scttlz* itself presents a clear narmatlv e stru c- 
ture, offers many oppcsrtunities for perfotmance, 
aid has the pcaer of selective reward (p. 112). 

Th6 six Int^n^enli^ nechaniamB of Vlheeler*s fpenewoM and three 

resultant socialization outcones (Br!m,(1967) are pictured below 

in Figure 1. 

Preparation Program's 
Capacity to; 

(A) Present clear 
nonns; 

P 

(B) Provide per- r 
fonnance [w 
d^portunities; 
and 

(C) Selectively 
reward pcr- 
foEtnance 

FlBXpe 1: Socialization Phencroena Related to Formal Preparation Pro- 
gram (Mapted trm Stanton Wheeler (1967) "Framework for the Analysis 
of Socialization In QrganizaMcna'') 



Student *s Capacity 
to: . 



(D) Leam the 
nonnSf 



ntejv 
^tes 
1th 



(E) Perform; 
and 



Socialization 
OuteoiBes 



ani 
conditions 
aoquisitlont 
of specific 



(G) Knowledge 

(H) Values and 
Attitudes 

(I) Behavior 



(F) Be Motivated 
to perform 
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fto0t adtadnlstrator preperctlon l a'c g fa nB eoiihaBlze the knot x]ge 
dUnoislon* although aone ar» now beglnnSiig to move UmrA en^lnaBiB 
of observable bebenrlcral pheaanena. In anor case, the potential of 
a f v & mKXk. euch aa Vbeeler*8 to the deliberate deel^n, evaluaticn* 
and reflnaBont of fonial preparation p rugrai g aeena pranlslng. 

Iha usafifllnesa of Uheeler*8 model, ana of nany other soclall- 
zatlcn eonstrueta not reflected In the foreaolng Illustration, 
la that thoy serve to focus attentlcn cn variables lAilch (1) can 
usually be nsnlpulated or controlled by tt» aoclalladng agent, and 
(2) can have a dlscemable effect on aociallzation outccnes. A 
aeoonl sajor advantaBB accruing to these and other 8oei«Usai;icn 
oonatrueta is tl«t they offer a coherent theoretical basis for 
developii« and evaluating both fbnnal and Infotnal learning 
oceurii« throi^wit the career cycle of the educational adnlniatratop — 
e^jeclally tte pre-entry period of informal learning, the fonial 
graduate tralnli« progran itaelf , and the poat-ijroowii sociaUeatlai 
p tisncBBm afftetlr« the newly appointed akdnlatrator. Fltweworks 
used in the past have not been able to adequately Ineonxirate the 
nultitade of ftetors influencing the developamt of effective 
aAidnistx«tor practitionBra in the field of education. «ille aoclal- 
iaation theory is not likely to account for everything, it does aeen 
both 8iii|>le and ccsplete enot^ to aerve aa a guide to agenta of 
preparation prcgraro concerned with producing ccnpctent educational 
adnlniatratora. 
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Changs on the cvder of ttot has been euggftsted will be difficult 
at best. Qisre are man obstacles in tte ray of such a fundamental 
re-constniction of the pranlees upon «blcb prepBra[tlGn p voeFB m 
currently rest. Fextf^s the most difficult dllam ccnftvntlng 
those atlwqpting such ehanss Ifi that the ftvgraoBBtic alterations 
necessitated by jnoonxvatlon of socialleatlon knowledee into 
paxa ex fi desiffi and operation nai oointer to the autoncny nonn of 
individual wlverslty professors, A second difficulty lies in the 
organisational structure of the university — most are not azranged 
to acconnodate such crSBnized and coordinated activity. Uhen 
such activities do occur they usually take the torn of a "center" 
or en "institute" lyjlic outside the fomal departmental structure; 
hence, intenal change is dbviateA to a large extent. A third 
constraint Is related to the nature of the reiprd-etructure within 
the university — most systems tend to reward echolcrshlp related to 
Imoirledge production and dissemination activities rather then thisse 
focusing upon the actual desl^ and operation of fonnal training 
progranB. 

Operatlonalisijv the proposed systemic (second-order) changes 
will be prGblflBnatic. (kie can be fldrly certain, however, that 
peripheral (first-order) changes which merely shift the locus 
(ftxn Ikdvemity to field) or redl*^t the focus (Aran knowledge 
to behavior) of preparatlcn p ixy a m a will be unlikely to effect 
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fundamental InprovagDetit relative to producing effective educatlmial 
admlnlstratcrs. If the preniaes underlying atelnlatratar training 
p rogi'amB do not changfr* foxuBl training will contl*^* bear 
Uttle relation to effectiveness on the job, 

Those responsible for the preparation of educational admlitls- 
tratora need to be aMare that our hnoMledge base in the tMthavioral 
and social aclences Is now flnn enou^ to provide systematic 
guideanoe relative to progrsm design and operation. Xncotrxuratliig 
enplrlcal and theoretical knoi^ledge about orgsnizatimal sociali- 
sation In the structure and operatic?! of such programs offers one 
neans of substantially increasing their capability ftr training 
more eonpetoit educational administrators. 
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